“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
80.”—* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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We perceive by the papers, that pro- | 


posals are issued by Elisha Bates, of 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, for printing a mis- 
cellaneous paper, in monthly numbers, of 
thirty-two pages each; in which reli- 
gious inquiry, &c. is to have a place ; the 
whole “adapted tothe Society of Friends.” 
The friends of Truth, and temperate dis- 
cussion, with ourselves, will welcome the 
appearance of such a publication. 


ABRAHAW’S OFFERING. 

Some uneasiness has been expressed to 
us, by a friend, at the view given of this 
transaction, by “ An enemy to Creeds,” 
in our last number: because it would 
seem to invalidate a plain historical fact 
related by Moses, and confirmed in the 
comments made on it, by the Apostles, 
&c. Weshould be sorry to introduce any 
thing in this paper to lessen the useful- 


ness, or due authority of these writings ; 


but it has not appeared to us, thatthe 
writer above referred to, at all calls in 
question the historical fact of the patri- 
arch’s offering up his son Isaac, but cnly 
the manner in which it is stated in our 
translation. On the subject, generally, 
we remark: 

1. That all are obliged to resort to con- 
structions, in violation of the litera/ sense 
of Scripture, in many instances, or other- 
wise admit propositions thatare not only 
manifestly absurd, but contrary to the 
general scope of Scripture testimony. 

2. That the passage in question says— 
“God did tempt”? Abraham, &c. but tie 
apostle James, who, it is to be presumed, 
was more enlightened than either Abra- 
ham or Moses, declares that God cannot 
be tempted of evil, “neither tempted He 
any man.” Commentators endeavour to 
Feconcile this discrepancy by construing 

Pol. III—Ne. VILL. 


— 


the word femft into “try,” “prove,” 
“exercise,” &c. but this does not mend 
the matter, as the Supreme Being is stilt 
made the sole and firimary cause by which 
Abraham was instigated to attempt the 
commission of murder on his own son. 
If it be admitted that God can, consistent 
with his attributes, tempt any one, or 
command an action, in itself evil, we can 
see no necessity of seeking for the cause 
of evil, to any other source: and it will 
also follow, that “ A house divided against 


| itself” can stand. Neither can it be al- 


lowed that God doeth evil that good may 
come. 

Moreover, according to the letter of the 
text, there is a positive command—~ 
“Take now thy son,” &c. If this is not 
tempting in the froadest sense, we know 
not what is. But there are other difficul- 
ties in this subject, on a literal construc- 
tion. When the patriarch was about to 
slay his son, the Lord sail—* Lay not 
thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
any thing unto him, for zow I kno that 
thou fearest God, &c. thus conveying the 
idea, that God wasinconsistent with hime 
self in thus forbidding what he had posi- 
tively commanded, and that He who is 
Omniscient, and who soundeth the reins, 
and the thoughts, did not know Abrae 
ham’s heart, until this outward testimo- 
ny was given!* Qn the whole, there- 
fore, without rejecting this historical fact, 


* The Calvinists, in order to get over 
difficulties similar to the one here pre- 
sented, ascribe to the Supreme Being a 
two-fold will: one of which He reveals, 
as, in the command to Abraham to slay - 
his son: the other He keeps secret and 
unknown, and which is in oftfosition to 
the other! ‘That isto say, in plain terms, 
they make Ayfocrisy one of the attributes. 
of God !} 
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we are obliged to resort to a constructive | 
tweaning, and interpretation of it, viz.: 
Fhat Abraham had certain impressions 
which induced him to believe that this 
sacrifice was required of him ; and that 
these impressions, or intimations of duty, 
arose fromthe peculiar state of Ais own 
mimd, tr relation to sacrifices—that Di- 
vine Goodness interfiosed to prevent him 
from executing his intentions; and know- 
ing the purity and sincerity of his heart, 
“ winked” at this “ignorance”; for in His 
infinite mercy, He judgeth according to 
that whicls a man hath, and not accord- 
ing to that which he hath not. Te the 
objection which may be made, that this 
view destroys the use of it as a type of the 
sacrifice of Christ; we answer, in few 
words, that we do not believe in the doc- 
trine of PREDESTINATION—that God had 
fore-ordained that the Messiah should be 
killed by the hands of the wicked Jews. 
Nor can those who deny this doctrine, 
advance such an argument, with any sort 
of conaistency. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


SCRIPTURAL INQUIRIES. 


“ In,the world ye shall have tribulation; 
but be of Goon CHEER: J have overcome 
the world.” John xvi. 33. 


The world here alluded to is not the 
outward world, for Jesus did not, like an- 
other Alexander, overcome that: but we 
understand it to mean the world, in a 
spiritual sense ; or rather, it expresses all 
those trials, temptations, and allurements, 
which the soul meets with in and from 
the world. In all these respects, Jesus is 


an exampler for us, as saith the apostle : 
because, 

1. He was “tempted in all points as 
we are,” for he was made /ike unto us in 
all things. And from his being thus 
tempted, and ¢ius maile, is derived the 
encouragement afforded us by his over- 
coming. For had he been made differ- 
ent from us, or tempted in a different | 
manner, the force of his example would 
thereby be destroyed, and the ground of | 


The account of his life shows that he 

was tempted as we are tempted.—“ Again 

the Devil taketh him up into an exceed- 

ing high mountain, and sheweth him all 

the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 

of them: and saith untohim, All these 

things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.” 

We do not accept this /izerally, as some 
do, otherwise it would contradict other 
plain passages of Scripture, which de- 
clare him to have been tempted as we 
are: but none are tempted thus. It is 
one of those figures of speech with which 
the Scriptures every where abound ; and 
which is here adapted to the superstition 
then prevalent amongst the Jews, and 
which they probably, in a great mea- 
sure, imbibed during the captivity. We 
are told, in another place, that the same 
agent took Jesus “up into the city, and 
set him on a pinnacle of the temple,” &c. 
Now we believe it unsafe, in these cases, 
to follow the /etter, and indeed dangerous 
to the best interests of Truth, and the 
Christian Religion. We understand these 


was tempted with the glitter and glory of 
the world—with rule, and empire, &c. 
“ IN ALL POINTS, AS WE ARE TEMPTED ” 
2. He overcame as we overcome ; that 
is by an obedience to the Spirit, given un- 
to him by his heavenly Father. For to 
every man is given a measure of the same 
Sfurit, by which he may overcome the 
world. But if Ais measure was greater 
than our measure, so his trials and tempt- 
ations were proportionably greater than 
ours; and thus he was still “ made like 
unto us.” Asin the enlarged sphere of 
duty, of temptation, and of suffering, 
which he filled, the Father’s grace was 
adapted, and made sufficient ; so, to each 
of us, in our Jimited spheres, it is assign- 
edin the like proportion, and adapted to 
‘our wants: hence the consoling language 
—*“Be of good cheer, for I have over- 
come the world.” A. 


“If commentators were more intent 
on simplifying than amplifying the scrip- 
tures, their real meaning would be more 
easily discovered, and less room left for 


encouragement from his victory is re- 
moved. 


diversity of construction.” 
Dillwyn - 


passages then simply to mean, that Jesus | 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 
To the Meeting i Sufferings of Ohio 

Yearly Meeting : 

Any impartial reader, who may pe- 
ruse the quotations made in my previous 
numbers, and especially in my lastessay, 
from the writings of “ Primitive Friends,” 
and consults the works therein referred 
to, will be ready to adopt the following 
conclusions. 

1. That the authors denied the doc- 
‘trine of the Trinity, or three persons in 
one God; and inculcated that He is onE 
—One in power, and in glory—and in na- 
ture, attributes, principle, and operation, 
ONE, and INDIVISIBLF. 

2. That He being OnE, and UNCHANGE- 
ABLE, the vulgar doctrine of satisfaction 
can have no place in the scheme of Re- 
demption, under the Gospel. (See Sandy 
Foundation.) 

3. That Divine Justice could never 
sanction the transfer of guilt and punish- 
ment frem the guilty to the innocent ; and 
hence, 

4. That God, on the conditions of re- 
pentance and obedience, freely bestows 
this mercy and forgiveness for sins past, 
according to the Scriptures; the finite 
creature having nothing to offer, nor the 
infinite Creator any attribute to receive 
satisfaction. 

5. That He has freely bestowed on ev- 
ery individual of the human family, from 
the creation of Adam to the present time, 
a portion of His grace, light, or spirit, or 
by whatever other name it may be called, 
which through its operation in the soul, is 
all-sufficient, when submitted to, to save 
it from the commission and pollution of 
sin and transgression. 

6. That as the legal dispensation was, 
in all things, outward and carnal; so that 
of the Gospel is, in all things, inward and 
sfiritual ; and consequently, 

7. That the flesh which the regenerate 
soul feeds on, and the blood that washes 
and cleanses it, and which is offered for 
its redemption: and which mediates with 
it, and for it, and by which it receives 
(Rog. v.°) the only true, substantial, gos- 


pel atonement, or reconciliation, is sPIR- 
ITuAL—the life of Christ inward ; the 
“ Word-God”; the Light that lighteth 
every man coming into the world. Of 
which the flesh and blood of Christ out- 
ward, as well as the sacrifices under the 
law, all of which appertained to the out- 
ward covenant, has been represented as 
types or figures, pointing to this as the 
eternal substance. 

8. That so far as man leans on the out- 
ward and carnal ordinances, as water 
baptism, bread and wine, &c., and places 
his dependence for. salvation on what Je- 
sus did and suffered, in his outward ap- 
pearance, he is thus far, under the O/d 
Covenant: and in proportion as he with- 
draws himself from every thing outward, 
and fixes his faith, hope, and reliance, 
upon the Christ inward, he comes under 
the New Covenant, in and under which 
alone, God is worshipped by him “iz 
spirit and in truth,” asthe one only true, 
and indivisible God and Saviour, to whom 
only and alone, he can properly ascribe, 


merit, worship, glory, and praise. 


With these views, I will now bring in- 
to contrast those which you have pro- 
mulgated, in the work before me, under 
the name and title of the “ Doctrines of 
Friends”; and which may be comprised 
in the following propositions, to wit: 

1. That there is a dualiter, if nota 


‘trinity,* in the Supreme Creator: and so 
far distinct, that inflexible justice pre- 
: dominates in the one, and love in the 


other: and that one receives, whilst the 
other makes the required satisfaction. 
2. That God is changeable, aud being 


* E. Bates plainly avows a dualiter, or 
two-distinct divine agents, as may be seen 
in Pp. 88 to 91 of hisdoctrines: and also 
in his pamphlet entitled “ Extracts,” &c. 
Whercin those who o no further than 
the belief that God in Christ is the divini- 
ta Christ, are said to be Deis/s, and to 

leny his divinity, &c. Whether he be- 
lieves in the Hoiy Spirit asa third per- 
son, or agent, does not so plainly appear. 
But Gurney comes out plainly, a full 
trinitarian in every thing but adopting the 
term trinity: which appears to be the 
state of the leading members of the So- 
ciety, in the English Metropolis. (See 


Gurney’s Peculiarities, &c Be~ 
rean, vol. 1. p. 248. 
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divided, the “Scheme of Redemption” is 
thus rendered practicable, which would 
be impossible, if God was Gre, and un- 
changeable. (See Sand. Fondation.) 

3. ‘Phat God did fvreordain, the suf- 
ferij®s and death of Jesus, asa means oi 
satisfying His justice: for it was all done 
_ in“ the councils of Infinite Wisdom,” and 
. by * Divine appointment,” and was “ both 
designed and necessary.” (See Doctrines, 
pp- 95, 96, 97, 98.) 

4. That, either it was impossible for 
God to forgive sin, without a satisfaction ; 
or that He chose this method as most 
agreeable to His justice: from which it 
follows that He does not forgive freely, 
nor for His “ oz sake.” 

5. That His light, and grace, was not 
freely bestowed, but purchased by the 
death of Christ: (pp. 99—114,) and that 
however obeyed and followed, is not suf- 
Jicient of itself; but that we “are bound 
to believe” something additional, which 
this divine light does not Now teach us. 

(p- 113.) 

6. ‘That the Gospel dispensation, is not 
spiritual, but mixed, wherein an outward 
offering atones for sins past, and fur- 
chases grace to preserve from sins future. 

7. That the material blood, shed on the 
cross without the gates of Jerusalem, is 
that which has procured our redemp- 
tion: that, at; some distant flace, (See 
Doctrines, p. 27,) Jesus Christ makes in- 
tercession, at the right hand of the Fa- 
ther, seated on his throne, and pleads the 
merits of his sufferings and blood, in our 
behalf.* 

8. Finally, that a dependence on the 
Christ within, and an obedience to that, 
is not sufficient to save us: but we must 
further believe (light, or no light) in the 
“Scheme of redemption,” as laid down, 
in detail, in a book called the “ Doctrines 
of Friends”!!! 


Such, then, appears to me, to be the 
amount of this abortive attempt to point 


* In the Doctrines, pp. 92, 93, 94, the 
author quotes from the Epistle tothe He- 
brews, for the purpose, it does appear, of 
establishing these outward views. The 
apostle adapts his communications, to the 


cutand determine the doctrines of Friends. 


‘There are, on this continent, EIGHT Year- 
ly Meetings, each one indefrendent of all 
the rest, and every individual member 
professing to “owe his conscience to no 
man’’*.—dependent on no human being, 
out relying only on the light of Christ 
within, (professionally) for his religious 
faith—looking to this quarter alone, as 
the only true source of divine knowledge, 
and in which he admits of no prescribed 
limits ; ever refusing tobe stretched, when 
deemed too short, or doped whenthought 
too long. Was it not, therefore, a vain 
attempt, my friends, for a few individuals, 
all belonging to one of these Yearly Meet- 
ings, to undertake to prescribe a creed for 
the whole body of such a people as this? 
An enemy to Creeds: 


SELECTED. 


TEMPER. 

From “ Hints for the improvement of 
early Education, and Nursery Dis- 

cifiline.” 

“Qn no part of the character has edu- 

cation more influence than on the tem- 

per; the due regulation of which is an 

object of so great importance to the en- 

joyment of the present life, and to the 

preparation for a better. 

“ An authority such as has been des- 
cribed, firm, but affectionate; decided, 
yet mild; imposing no unnecessary ré- 
straints; but encouraging every innocent 
treedom and gratification, exercised ac- 
cording to the dictates of judgment, and 
supported by rewards and punishments, 


furely spiritual”: in which he 
ollowed the example of Christ, where he 
refers the cause of bodily disease to evil 
agents, or devils, for the- plain reason, 
that this article of Persian Mythology, 
was deeply rooted among the Jews. For 
a like cause God is represented in the 
Old Testament as an angry, revengefal 
Being, and seated on a throne, like some 
earthly despot. None of which things 
are.true, in the abstract: but they gerve 
to show the absurdity of ma&ing them the 
basis of a creed, for a people better pre- 
pared “for a dispensation purely spirit- 


Hebrew’s state, who, to use the language of 
our author, “ werenot prepared for_a dis- 


ual. 
* Wm. Penn. 
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judiciously dispensed, is the best means 
of securing good temper in our children, 
and evinces that self-subjection on our 
part, which is essential to its successful 
cultivation on theirs. This, at once, will 
put an end to these impulses of temper in 
ourselves which are the most fruitful 
sources of irritation to others, for, it is 
surprising, how quickly our own irrita- 
bility will be reflected in the little ones 
around us. Speak toa child in a fretful 
manner, and we shall generally find that 
his answer partakes of the same charac- 
ter. We may reprove ; we may punish ; 
we may enforce obedience; but all will 
be done with double the effect, if our own 
temper remain perfectly unruffled ; for 
what benefit can reasonably be expected, 
when we recommend that, by our injunc- 
tions, which we renounce by our exam 
ple? 

“The variations and inconsistency to 
which characters of impulse are also lia- 
ble, are particularly trying to children. 
There are few tempers that can resist the 
effect of being sharply reproved at one 
time, for what, at another, is passed over 
without notice ; of being treated one day 
with excessive indulgence, and the next 
with fretfulness or severity. 

“We all have our weak and irritable 
moments; we may experience many 
changes of temper and feeling; but let 
us beware of betraying such variations in 
our outward conduct, if we value the 
good temper and respect of our children; 
for these we have no right to expect on 
their part, without consistency in ours. 

“Tf a fault be glaring, it must be seri- 
ously taken up; but in the management 
of the temper, especially in early child- 
hood, much may be effected by a system 
of prevention. A judicious attendant may 
avert manv an impending naughty fit, by 
change of objects, gentle amusement, and 
redoubled care to put no temptation in 
the way, if she observe any of her little 
ones weary, uncomfortable, or irritable. 
This, for instance, will generally be the 
case with children when they first wake. 
They should, therefore, then be treated 
with more than common tenderness ; ne- 
ver roused from sleep suddenly or vio- 
lently ; nor exposed to any little trials, 
till they have had time thoroughly to re- 


cover themselves. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, how peculiarly this tender 
consideration is required, not only in ill- 
ness, but under the various lesser indis- 
positions so frequent in infancy. 

“ Children ought not to be, unnecessa- 
rily, thwarted in their objects ; which, at 
avery early age, they pursue with ea- 
gerness. Let them, if possible, complete 
their projects without interruption. A 
child, for example, before he can speak, 
is trotting after a ball; the nurse snatches 
him up at the moment, to be washed and 
dressed, and the poor child throws him- 
self into a violent passion. Whereas, had 
she first entered into his views, kindly 
assisted him in gaining his object, and 
then gently taken him up, this trial would 
have been spared, and his temper unin- 
jured. 

“ We should avoid keeping children in 
suspense, which is often done from a kind 
motive, though with a very ill effect. If 
a child ask his nurse for a cake, and she 
can give it him, let her tell it so at once, 
and assure him that he shal! have it; but 
should she be unable to grant his request, 
or know it would be improper for him, 
do not let her hesitate; do not let her 
say, ‘I will think of it, we shall see,’ but 
kindly and decidedly refuse him. 

“If he sees his mother going out, and 
petition to accompany her, it will be bet- 
ter she should say ‘ No,’ or‘ Yes,’ at once, 
for he will receive with ease au imme- 
diate, but kind refusal ; when, probably, 
he would cry bitterly at a denial, after 
his expectations had been raised by sus- 
pense. 

“When a childis to go to bed, we 
ought not to fret him for the last half 
hour, by saying every few minutes, ‘I 
shall soon send you to bed—Now, my 
dear, it is time to go—Now I. hope you 
will go?’ but let him he told that, at such 
a time, he is to go to bed, and when that 
arrives, no common excuse should pre- 
vent it. 

“We ought also to be guarded against 
attaching too much importance to trifles ; 
from this mistake, many an useless com- 
bat arises in most nurseries. How often 
have I observed a nurse more disturbed, 
and a child more alarmed and fretted, at 
a torn or dirty frock, than at a breach of 
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truth, or a want of generosity! Here the 
lesser good is preferred to the greater, 
and the primary object of education for- 
gotten. 


“By such measures as have been re- 
commended, accompanied by a quick 
sympathy with the fecudiar characters, 
and fecu/iar infirmities of children, much 
may be done towards forming among 
them a Aadit of good temner. But such 
is the irritability both of mental and bodi- 
ly constitution in childhood, that, with our 
best efforts, we must not expect unvary- 
ing success. 


“From some hidden cause, generally 
to be traced to their bodily state, many 
children, perhaps all occasionally, are 
prone toa certain fretfulness, or irritabili- 
ty, which will baffle every attempt to 
overcome it, and which, therefore, is ra- 
ther to be borne with than opposed—ne- 
ver to be humoured, but to be reccived 
with unmoved serenity and patience. In 
such cases, there appears to be no other 
method of proceeding. ‘This, indeed, 
calls for great patience; but without 
great patience, who can perform the du- 
ties required towards children ?”” 


Acknowledgement of Error, the mark of 
a wise and generous mind. 


“Though the fallibility of man’s rea- 
son, and the narrowness of his knowledge, 
are very liberally confessed, vet the con- 
duct of those who so willingly admit the 
-weakness of human nature, seems te dis- 
cover, that this acknowledgment is not 
altogether sincere; and that with what- 


ever ease they give up the claim of their 
neighbours, they are desirous of being | 
thought exempt from faults in their own 
conduct, and from errors in their opin- 


jons. The obstinate opposition which we 
may observe made to confutation, how- | 
ever clear, to reproof, however tender, is | 
an undoubted argument, that some natu- 
ral prerogative is thought to be invaded, | 
since it could not be considered as either | | 
shameful or wondertul to be mistaken, by | 

those who thought themselves liable to | 


err; nor would they struggle with such | 
warpesipess against an attack, that de- | 


prived them of nothing to which they 
held themselves entitled. 

“I have heard of one, who, having ad- 
vanced some erroneous doctrines in phi- 
losophy, refused to see the experiments 
by which they were confuted ; and the 
observation of every day will give new 
proofs, with how much industry subter- 
fuges are sought, to decline the pressure 
of resistless arguments; how often the 
state of the question is altered; the an- 
tagonist is wilfully misrepresented ; 
in how much perplexity the clearest po- 
sitions are involved by those whom they 
oppose. 

“Itis happy, when this temper dis- 
covers itself only in little things, which 
may be right or wrong, without any in- 
fluence on the virtue or happiness of man- 
kind. We may, with very little inquie- 
tude, see a man persist in a project which 
he has found to be impracticabie, or live 
in an inconvenient house because it was 
contrived by himself. ‘hese are, indeed, 
follies: but they are only follies; and 
however wild or ridiculous, they can very 
little affect others. But such pride, once 
indulged, too frequently operates upon 
more important objects, and inclines men 
to vindicate, not only their errors, but 
their vices; to persist in practices which 


their own hearts condemn, only lest they . 


should seem to feel reproaches, or be 
made wiser by the advice of others. Let 
every man, whose vanity betrays him into 
the least degree of corruption, consider 
what he is going to commit, by forcing his 
understanding to patronize those appe- 
tites which it is his chief business to hin- 
der and reform. 

“There is yet another danger in this 
practice: men, who cannot deceive others, 
are very often successful in deceiving 
themselves; they weave their sophistry 
till their own reason is entangled, and re- 
peat their positions till they are credited 
by themselves. By often contending they 
grow sincere in the cause; and by long 
wishing for demonstrative arguments, they 
at last bring themselves to fancy that they 
have found them. They arethen at the 
uttermost verge of wickedness, and may 
die without having that light rekindled m 
their minds, which their own pride - 
contumacy have extinguisheds 
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OREEDS AND SYSTEMS Hg 
“Those men who can be charged with | of natare, or denial of all religion, over the ‘ 
a the fewest failings either with respect to inconsistent systems of man-made divini- | 
abilities or virtue, are generally most ty. 
? ready to allow them. ‘So much,’ says.| “Qh that the time past might suffice, i} 
Celsus, ‘does the open and artless confes- |, wherein Christians have vainly attempted of 
sion of an error become a man, conscious || to ‘ hew out to themselves cisterns™ If FI 

that he has enough remaining to suppert | this world should even prove eternal, hu- H 

his character” man wisdom would for ever be unable to a 


hew out a single cistern, that can hold the 
living water of salvation, the true Chris- 
tian divinity. 

“1 know some that have been ridiculed +3 

as hisown mind. As justice requires that 
| all injustice should be repaired, it is the |) ‘RE Suibeicney of Keaton for the discovery 
duty of him, who has seduced others by things, 
bad practice, or false notions, to endea- real, is.) 
vour that such as have adopted his errors useless, 
should know his retraction, and that those |] ‘Y N¢Teas reason, under Divine influence 
who have learned vies, by his exempin and illumination, is abundant] y subservient 
be to the cause of truth, indeed is that, with- 
ment Dv. Johnsen. out which, man cannot understand any 
doctrines, either in naturals or spirituals. 

“ By asserting the absolute inadequacy 
of reason, unassisted by Divine influence, p 
discover Divine truths or the meaning 

CREEDS AND | of parables or deep mysteries, ever de- 

What is this religion that God has so | signed by Eternat Wisdom tobe hid from 
clearly revealed in the Scriptures? Hu- | mere creaturely wisdom, it is not at all in- 
man wisdom has never yet settled it and | tended, nor indeed implied, either that r 
never will. Qne says it is here in my | these are inconsistent with reason, or that 
creed ; no, says another itis here in mine, | reason is not te be an assistunt ia prepaga- 
and greatly different from thine; a third | ting truth. Ou the contrary it is our ra- 
cries, no such matter, it is only to be found | tional faculties, that receive the illumina- 
in this of mine, and is diametrically oppo- | tious of Divine light, and being thereby 
site, in many respects, to both of yours; , rectified, are brought to comprehend, in a 
mine is the genuine result of pure reason, | greater er less degree, what this light is, 
yours the offspring of fallacy and decep- | and the certainty and reality of its teach- 
tion. This they nearly all think of each | ings: that it is traly Divine, an emanation 
others and their owa, and all maintain the || from God, the very life of the Eternal 
sufficiency of reason to discover truth. | Holy Word, and that his teachings are all 
Were they allerr. Right reason is ever | perfectly agreeable to the mind and will 
conformable to truth, but men’s reason | of God. Whereas, without attention to 
unassisted is often unable of itself, to dis- | this light, so asthereby to obtain this rec- 


“ As all error is meanness, it is incum- 
bent on every man who consults his own 
dignity,to retract it as soon as he discovers 
it without fearing any censure so much 


wy 


& cover even many natural truths, and al- | tification of our faculties, we are utterly 

3 ways utterly so, in regard to Divinetruth. | unable to comprehend the light, what it is, +} 
@ And hence all ages will be liable to end- || and the infallibility of its discoveries and i 

3 less error and confusion, until Divine light | dictates. It shines in the hearts of such | if 
* alone is depended upon, to discover Divine || as in a dark filace, in darkness and the i 
q truth. «Then will the nations of them darkness comprehendeth it not. Hence iM 
f that are saved walk together in the light | many of the brightest sons of genius, learn- + 

j ofthe Lord.’ But till then, I expect infi- | ing and mere rational improvement, are ti 

: dels and deists will have ample cause, ei- || so unable, with all their philosophy, to i 


ther to ridicule the pretended clearness of | comprehend what this light is, that they 

every human creed in Christendom or to | strenuously deny, in flat contradiction of 

exalt their own boasted rational religion |' that saered recorg which they call the om 


4 
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ly rule, that all men have a Divine light || out of estimation, as the fallacy of theit . 
shining in the heart; or that the light, || pretended support has been perceived. 
which enlighteneth every man that com- || Peoples’ eyes have been so far opened, as 
eth into the world, is the very life of the | to see some part, more or less, of the de- 
eternal Logos or Word, that was with || ception, and so the tottering building has 
God, and was and is God; and yet we || tumbled, and great has sometimes been 
know that if it were not, it could not pos- || the fall thereof. . 
sibly ‘ give us the light of the knowledge “ And yet, alas! for the fra‘lty of hu- 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus | man nature, with all its boasted abilities, 
Christ.’ its rational, and as some would have it, al- 
“This shining light in man is that very || most: infallible faculties,—no sooner has 
face of Jesus Christ, in which we receive, || the absurdity of one once celebrated sys- 
and out of which no man possibly can re- | tem been clearly discovered, and the sys- 
ceive, this knowledge of the glory of God. | tem itself therefore rejected, but the 
God hath ‘ spoken unto us by his Son,’ | minds of the same men, whohave just-seen 
hence the Son is called the Word of God, || and rejected the one, have readily (such 
that by which the Father speaketh to the | is the tyrannic sway of human reasonings, 


states of all men individually. ‘he life once believed sufficient for the discovery 
of this Eternal Word shining in all, speaks 


of Divine truths,) with eagerness and avid- 
plainly God’s will unto them and their du- 


_ ity, embraced another babel of confusion, 
ty ; and unseals unto ¢heir understandings, as ill founded and as unsupported as the 
who believe in it, the otherwise sealed | other. And some have thus revolved, 
book, it being, as before observed, the hey ! from one confused system and absurd 
of David. By thisit is, that our rational | opinion to another, till they have, in the 
facultics are so opened and enlarged in || course of life, embraced much of the many 
Divine things, that we see with clearness || false doctrines, which have prevailed in 
and comprehend what we could not other- || their day, and some have finally landed 
wise do, by all our study and investiga- |) jn an opinion, as foreign from truth, as any 
tions. Our faculties being depraved, in a || they have rejected, or perhaps come 
state of alienation, we reason according to | about, to the first they held ; and I doubt 
our Various Customs, prepossessjous and | not but multitudes will still go the round 
inclinations. of this uncertain circle, seeing there is but 
“Reason of itself is so inadequate tothe | one infallible way for any to escape it en- 
knowledge of Divine mysteries or truths, |! tirely, and that is, for all who think se- 
that her most dignified champions are at | riously of religious things, to attend te 
this day, and tor many ages have been, } truth in the inward parts. 
strenuously combatting each other’s most || « Pijate asks ‘what is truth 2 Christ 


finished systems of divinity (so called by | says ‘{ am the way and the truth and the 
thein.) Like the potsherds of the earth, | Jjfe? Hesurely is so. He speaks truth 
they dash one against another, greatly to } in all, whether they will hearken to it or 
the confusion and reproach of every babel ' not. He enlightens all: and his words of 
in Christendom. Such is the wisdom of ) truth in all, and his light in all, will in 


God, thai ‘a kingdom divided agaiust it- | time and eternity be the condemnation of 
taken by the very masters of Israel, to es- | rebellious against it; for the word which 
tablish a kingdom, a house ufion the sand 


| he has spok the heart shall judge us 
of human reasonings, their buildings do | Se judg 


all at the last dav. 
wid wii fall; *for God will destroy the || « Many ignorantly deny this, and that 
wisdom of the wise and bring 10 noching || Christ is by his light, grace or spirit in all. 
the undersiunding of the prudent” . Asu- | CQ} how little they are aware that some 
perstrictare thus erected on the sand may |) do certainly know that they could not pos~ 
have vccn se propped up by sophistry and | sibly deny these truths unless they were 


artasto imwitain a considerable degree | ignorant of the true knowledge of the 
of cied.t and even veneration, for several | Father and the Son. All that rightly 
ges, but sooner or later ail such grow |i 


know them, know that the same which, 


4 
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formerly condemned them for all evil, 
even though they then knew not what it 

was and positively denied its divinity, 1s 
now known tobe Christ in them, the hope 
of glory, their light, their life, and conso- 
lation. They know and are well ac- 
quainted with him ; they have the witness 
in themselves; others may deride, but 
they still know and believe, yea, ‘ know in 
whom they do believe,’ know that it is he 
and not another. Moreover they know 
hat there is no clear knowledge of him 
vithout this inward acquaintance with 
hm.”—-[Jod Scott, on the knowledge of 
@e only true God. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 


The next action that we read Christ 

Pe did, he came up with his parents at the 
feast to Jerusalem, and went into the | 
temple, and disputed among the doctors. 
® Thesame thing doth Christ now in the 
* soul; for there is within every one of us, 
| many learned doctors, brought up in Sa- 
me tan’s University, who are very subtle, ve- 
Pary acute disputants: Even the rankest 


Sfool among us hath a whole university of 
doctors within him. How subtle, how 
earned then are they in wise men? ‘Truly 
the more wisdom they have, the more 
dangerous they are, to dispute a man to 
ell; and in this regard the more wise, 
he more remote from the kingdom of |) 

j 
eaven, more unfit to be made fools for | 
‘hrist. How hard it is for such a man, 
o be brought to unknow, unlearn, and 
leny his own wisdom, parts, goodness, 
ke. ‘Thy wisdom hath perverted thee, 
nd hath made the rebel,’ saith Jeremiah } 
@pnd Isaiah, c. 47,10. We are so full of 
Swisdom, to defend ourselves in our evil 
ays, so that by custom and practice, we 
have wonderfully profitted in this uni- | 
ersity. We have made a large progress 
1) these schools, and have outstripped 
vany of our standing, insomuch that we 
ave not only approved, and cleaved fast 
dclose to our iniquities; but we are 
rown learned doctors at it, to detend 
hem, to hold out arguments against the 
ery word of God, and the everlasting 


Nae 


lessed truths of Jesus Christ, which did 
fe but receive, and suffer ourselves tobe 


overcome by them, they would make us 
forever happy, for they are ‘ able to make. 


the man of God perfect, and wise unto 
salvation.’ 2 Tim. iii. 15. 


“Beloved! examine yourselves; find 
you not these things so? what mighty, 
learned, unwearied disputes are there 
held in our souls, what strange, strong, 
and subtle reasonings are there? Inso- 
much that the Old Man carries all before 
him, and these lusts, these great doctors, 
bear away the day of it, and tread down 
all that stands in their way; by their 


false logic, and their cunning sophistry, 


they will down with the word, down with 
law, Gospel, Christ, salvation, truth, all 
shall be kept under and imprisoned, and 
‘made to serve with our iniquities,’ as the 
Prophet speaks, Isa. 43. 24. And this 
you know is, and hath been of old, and 
still will be. My brethren! until Jesus 
Christ be pleased, with his almighty pow- 
er, tocome into the soul, and command a 
silence, and that he will now manifest 
himself, and comes in with regal, con- 
quering power, else our lusts make such 
a hurly-burly, such a noise; such a bust- 
ling and blustering, such a loud clamour- 
ing in the soul, that Christ cannot. be 
heard. Therefore He in the first place 
is fair, to put them all to silence, answer- 
ing and convicting every lust, and then 
his kingdom begins, and he reigns in the 
soul, becoming there King, Priest, and 
Prophet: And then are we ‘ mighty thro’ 
God, to the casting down of strongholds, 
and every imagination that exalteth it- 
self against the Knowledge, Kingdom, 
and Power, of Jesus Christ.’ 2 Cor. x. 4, 


_5. Otherwise if Christ come not in thus, 


there is no silencing these doctors. He 
must ‘put the minstrels out of doors,’ be- 


_ fore he will raise the dead soul to life, he 


must command them all to give place, as 
we see he did, Matt. ix. 23, 24. Do you 
what you can, pray, fast, strive against 
them, yet they know you not, they are 
furious and raging, asthe evil spirits an- 
swered, Acts, xix. 15, Jesus we Know, 
and Paul we know, but who are ye? They 
know not your power, but will fall upon 
you, and you shall not escape, but naked 
and wounded. Self will not be crossed, 
but will through all, know no banks, no 
bounds, no bottom, will seek it self, set up 
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and exalt it selfin every thing ; there is 
no overcoming, no silencing these doctors. 

“For there is Doctor Pleasure, and he 
pleads: Juke tky fileasure in thy life 
time, fill and satisfy thyseif with recrea- 
tions, and take thy fill of the good bless- 
ings of God. Were they not made for 
man’s use, and urt not thou lord over the 
creatures, to use and enjoy them as thou 
pleasest? When thou art gone, all the 
world is gone to thee, therefore take thy 
&ll of them here. 


“And there is Doctor Profit, he saith: 
Friend! the best way for thee is, to get 
riches for thyself, it is no matter how, 
though others pinch for it, so thou canst 
but bring in profit, this will do thee good, 
when all thy friends will forsake thee ; 

“thou mayest then take thine ease, come 
times what will, ‘Thou hast goods laid 
up for many years,’ Luk. xii. 19, thou 
shalt be rich, and be a man in esteem in 
the parish, hereby thou shalt become a 
great man, thou shalt be heard before an- 
other, and thou shalt be looked upon and 
advanced, whereas the poor they are des- 
pised and trampled upon, scarce suffered 
to speak for themselves, but every one 
tramples upon them at their pleasure, and 
they are glad to creep and cringe to eve- 

ry one, and dare not so much as hold up 
their heads to be taken notice of. 


“ And then comes Doctor Honour, and 
he saith: What needs all this stir about 
religion? Canst not thou be content to 
go theold way, thy fore-fathers went ? 
Canst thou not be content to go that way 
the state goes, that way that kings, 
princes, and great men go, and that way 
that the most go? ‘Then shalt theu walk 
safely, and thrive in the world, and en- 
joy thine own, no body will moiest thee ; 
and thou shalt be honoured for a wise 
man, a prudent man; do not the most go 
this way? And thowgh thou art. not so 
forward iu Religion, as some are, but go- 
est along with the maultitude, why, thou 
shalt do as well as they. ‘There is none 
bul a company of poor beggarly fellows, 
tinkers and colers, schismatical and con- 
ceited fellows, that are so hot, and they 
are every where despised ; as it was said 
jn derision the last day, that there was 


Bone Came running out of the city to hear 


me, but a company of tinkers, coblery 
weavers, poor sleight fellows. 

“ And alhough the storm and the light. 
ning be now very terrible, be not afraid, 
change not your countenances, nor be not 
so amazed: stand fast, our God is able to 
defend us. Attend, mind the business in 
hand, and fear not; we are about the 
Lord’s business, our Father’s business: 
we are now discovering the powers of 
darkness, it may be, they are angry, buf 
it is no matter, let them do their worst; 
and if we should now be snatched away 
doing this work, we should have comfat 
in it: ‘Though the earth be removed, 
(saith David) and the mountains be huri- 
ed here and there, we will not fear; 
though the heavens should kiss the earth, 
and all things be reduced to their first 
chaos, yet stand still, fear not, but attend 
and we shall go on.”—L£verard. 


“ Instances of attempts which have been 
madeto form Uncivilized Nature to Eu- 
rofiean Sentiments dnd Manners. 


“ KoLBEN, in his History of the Cape of 
Good Hope, gives the following account 
of an Hottentot who was put into Eurv- 
pean training. 

“Mr. Vander Stel, governor of the Cape, 
took an infant Hottentot, whom he edu- 
cated in the knowledge of the Christian 
religion, and aimed at making him acquire 
the polished manners of Europeans, allow- 
ing him little or no intercourse or conver- 
sation with the Hottentots. He became 
well versed in the mysteries of religion, 
and in several languages; he was als 
richly dressed, and his deportment was 4s 
civilized and polite as an education at the 
Cape could render it. The governor, 
finding him thus qualified, entertained 
great hopes of him, and sent him with 4 
commissary-general to the Indies, where 
he remained employed in the commis 
sary’s affairs till that gentleman’s death, 
and then returned to the Cape, A few 
days after, at a visit among his relations, 
he pulled off his European apparel, and 
equipped himself according to the cus 
toms prevailing in his country. This 
done, he packed up his clothes, ran with 


them tothe governor, and presenting bim- 
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self before his patron, laid the Dundle at 
his feet, and addressed his excellency to 
the following purpose: ‘Be pleased, Sir, 
to take notice, that I forever renounce 
this apparel. I likewise forever renounce 
the Christian religion. It is my design to 
live and die in the religion, manners, and 
customs, of my ancestors. I shall only 
beg you will grant me, and I am persua- 
ded I shall not beg in vain, leave to keep 
the collar and hanger I wear, and I will 
keep them for your sake.’ Here he stop- 
ped; and, turning his back, fled swiftly 
away, and was never more scen in that 
quarter. ‘ This man,’ says the above au- 
thor, ‘I frequently conversed with up in 
the country, and found, to my great aston- 
ishment, that he had a surprising stock of 
Christian knowledge. But though I made 
use of the most persuasive and endearing 
language, to call him back into the fold of 
Christ, he continued deaf to all my rea- 
soning and remonstrances.’” 

“Indians taken from the Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Turia. 

“In Captain Cook’s first voyage round 
the world, when he touched at Ocaheite, 
among the natives that associated most 
with the gentlemen of the ship, in 1769, 
was one named Tupia (he is called 
Toobuia by Sidney Parkinson, fi. 67 ;) 
he had been the first minister of Céera, 
when her power was at its height; he | 
was also the chief tabowa, or priest of the | 
island, and of course well skilled in the re- 
ligion of his country ; to which he added 
a knowledge of navigation, and an ac- 
quaintance with the number and situation 


of the neighbouring islands. When the 
ship was about to leave the island, he | 
begged to accompany the gentlemen on | 
their voyage, which request was readily 
complied with, as by means of a person 
so intelligent and accomplished much in- 
formation concerning the customs and 
manners of these people might be ob- 
tained ; he therefore went on board, at- 
tended by a boy about thirteen years of 
age, his servant, named Zayeto. When 
the ship weighed anchor, the Indians on 
board took their leave, and wept with a. 
decent and silent sorrow, in which there 

was something extremely striking and 


tender. The people in the canoes, onthe 
contrary, seemed to vie with each other 
in the loudness of their lamentation, in 
which there was, perhaps, more affecta- 
tion than real concern. Tupia sustained 
hjmself in this scene with a firmness and 
resolution truly admirable. He wept in- 
deed, but the effort he made to conceal 
his tears, concurred with them to do him 
honour. He sent his last present to Po- 
tomai, a favourite mistress of one of the 
chiefs, and then went with Mr. Banks te 
the mast-head, waving to the canoes as 
long as they continued in sight. 

“When the Endeavour arrived within 
six leagues of Huahine, it fell calm ; Tu- 
pia then addressed a prayer with much 
fervour, O, Zane, ara, mai, mato ora ma- 
tai, which signifies, ‘ Zane,’ (the God cf 
his morai, or place of worship) ‘send to 
me, or come to me, with a fair wind;’ but 
his prayer not immediately proving ef- 
fectual, he said, Woor eede wuoz, ‘I am 
angry.’ Parkinson, fi. 67. On his arri- 
val at Huahine, he repaired to an adjacent 
morai, and returned thanks to Zane for 
his safe passage, whom he presented with 
two handkerchiefs, and some other tri- 
fles; and the surgeon who attended him, 
he presented witha hog. Jbid, 68. 

“Nothing could be more engaging than 
the triendly disposition which this kind of 
adopted European discovered in the far- 
ther progress of the voyage; so long as 
his health continued, he was of the most 
essential service, as he spoke the language 
generally understood at all the islands in 
the South Sea where the Endeavour 
touched, and was extremely assiduous in 
removing the apprehensions of the natives 
concerning their wonderful guests, and 
conciliating their confidence and good-will, 
By the time that the ship had reached 
the eastern coast of New South Wales, 
about eleven months from leaving Ota- 
heite, Tupia’s health began todecline, and 
strong appearances of the sea-scurvy 
were visible on his body; ali the relief 
which landing him on that inhospitable 
country could render him was obtained, 
as he was entirely unaccustomed to the 
manner of life on buard ef a ship, and the 
diet on so longa voyage being very differ- 
ent from his former food, his health had 
gradually decayed ; but a short residencg 
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on shore, and subsisting chiefly on the 
fruits of the country, contributed very 
much to his recovery. But when the 
ship arrived at Batavia two months after, 
his health was ina very declining state, 
having a bilious disorder for which he ob- 
stinately refused to take any medicines. 
Before he landed, he was quite lifeless, 
and extremely dejected, but he no sooner 
entered the town than he seemed to be 
animated with a new soul. The houses, 
carriages, streets, people, and a multipli- 
city of other objects, ali new, which rush- 
ed upon him at once, produced an effect 
like the sudden and secret power that is 
imagined of facination. The Otaheitian 
boy, his attendant, expressed his wonder 
and delight in the most extravagant man- 
ner; he danced along the streets ina kind 
of ecstacy, examining every object with a 
restless and eager curiosity. One of the 
first things which Tupia remarked, was 
the various dresses of the passing multi- 
tude, conceriing which he made many in- 
guiries; and when he was told that in 


this place, where people of many differ-— 
ent nations were assembled, every one | 
wore the habit of his own country, he de- | 
sired that he might conform to the cus- 
tom, and appear in that of Otaheite. He 
had not been above a weck en shore, be- | 
fore the baneful influence of the climate 
had operated powerfully on his shatter- 
ed constitution, After the flow of spirits 
which the novelties of the place produced 
on his first landing, he sunk on a sudden, 
and grew every day worse and worse ;_ 
Tayeto too was seized with an inlamma- 
tion on his lungs. 
him on the least baneful spot of this pes- | 


expressed great satisfaction in his situa- 


the utmost solicitude. In about ten days 
afterward the poor Indian boy Tayeto 
dicd, and ‘Tupia sunk at once with the 
loss of him, and survived him only a day 
or two, for he loved him with the tender- 
ness ofaparent. Hawkesworth, Vol. II. 
fr. 216. 715, et seg. They had 
both made great progress in the English 
language, it which they were greatly as- 


A tent was pitched for | 


sisted by Mr. Greene, tho astronomer, 


When Tayeto was seized with the fatal 
disorder, as if certain of his approaching 
dissolution, he frequently said to those 
about him, tyau mate oee, ‘my friends, { 
am dying.” He took any medicines that 
were offered tohim ; but Tupia gave him- 
self up to grief, regretting, with extreme 
bitterness of heart, that he had left his 
native country. 


He to his country turn’d with restless 


ain, 
And Peon at each remove a length’ned 
chain. 

“When he heard of Tayeto’s death he 
was quite inconsolable, frequently crying 
out *Tayeto! ! Tayeto! They were both 
buried in the island of Eadam. Sidney 
Parkinson, fi. 182. Such was the much 


to be regretted end of this intelligent and 
friendly Indian.” 
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From Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
MARTIN LUTHER—(Continued.) 


In 1535 the new pope Paul III, was ap- 
plied to for a general council; and in the 


hope of preventing it, he appointed Man- 


tua as the proper place. ‘Lo this some of 
the Catholic sovereigns, and all the Ger- 
man Protestants, strongly objected ; being 
fully persuaded that, in such a council, 


nothing would be concluded but what 


would be agreeable to the sentiments and 
ambition of the pontiff; and they demanded 
the performance of the Emperor’s pro- 
mise, that they should have a council in 


| Germany. At the same time that they 
tiferous island, where both sea and land | 


breezes blew directly upon him, and he i 


might not be taken by surprise, they de- 
sired Luther to draw up a summary of 


} their doctrine, in order to present it to 
tion. Mr. Banks, although in a very bro- | i 


ken state of health, attended on him with i 


the assembled bishops, if it should be re= 
quired of them. This summary, which 
was distinguished by the name of “The 
articles of Smalcade,” from the place at 
which they were assembled, is generally 
joined with the creeds and confessions of 


, the Lutheran church. While our reform- 


er was busily engaged in this work, he 
was seized with a grievous and very 
painful disease called the stone and ob- 
struction of the urine, which continued se 


’ long as to give his friends serious appres 
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hensions for his life. In the midst of his 
agonies, and after eleven days’ torture, 
without the smallest relief, he set out, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, on 
hisreturn home. The motion of the car- 
riage, which was expected would prove 
fatal to him, was the cause of removing 
the evil under which he was labouring. 
In the year 1538, as the general assembly 
seemed impracticable, the pope, that he 
might not seem to neglect that degree of 
reformation which was unquestionably 
within his power, deputed a certain num- 
ber of cardinals and bishops, with full au- 
thority, to inquire into the abuses and 
corruptions of the Roman court, and to 
propose the most effectual method of re- 
moving them. It was intended to do as 
little as possible; still a multitude of enor- 
mities were unveiled, an account of which 
was soon transmitted into Germany, 
much to the satisfaction of the Protestants 
there. This investigation partial as it 
was, proved the necessity of a reformation 
in the head as well as the members of 
the church ; and it even pointed out many 
of the corruptions, against which Luther 
had remonstrated with the greatest ve- 
hemence. It was however, intended only 
as a farce, and as such Luther treated it; 
and to ridicucle it more strongly, he 
eaused a caricature to be drawn, in which 
was represented the pope seated on a 
high throne, some cardinals about him 
with foxes’ tails, with which they were 
brushing off the dust on all sides. Luther 
published about the same time, “ A Con- 
futation of the pretended Grant of Con- 
stantine to Sylvester, bishop of Rome ; 
and also letters of John Huss, written 
from his Prison at Constance, to the Bo- 
hemians.” On the death of George, duke 
of Saxony, the succession devolved on his 
brother Henry, who was zealously attach- 
ed to the Protestent religion, and who, 
notwithstanding a clause in his brother’s 
will, by which he bequeathed all his ter- 
ritories to the emperor and the king of 
the Romans, should Henry make an at- 
tempt to introduce innovations, immedi- 
ately invited Luther and some other Prot- 
estant divines to Leipsic. By their aid 
and advice he quickly overturned the 
whole system of Popish rites and doc- 
trines, and established the full exercise of 


the reformed religion, with the universal 
applause of his subjects, who had long 
wished for this change. By this revolu- 
tion, the whole of Saxony was brought 
within the Protestant pale. 

Luther was incessantly employed, till 
his death, in promoting the cause of which 
he was the great founder. In the year 
1546, he, in company with Melancthon, 
paid a visit to his own country, which he 
had not seen for years, and he returned 
in safety ; but ina short time after he was 
called thither by the earls of Mansfeldt, 
to compose some differences which had 
arisen about their boundaries. Though 


he had not been accustomed to such kind 
of business, yet he would not refuse the 


service which he might be able to render 
by his advice and authority. On this 
occasion he met with a splendid recep- 
tion, used his best endeavours to settle 
the matters in dispute, and sometimes 
officiated in the church; but the state of 


his health was so precarious, that it was 
feared every great effort would prove fa- 
talto him. His last public service was 
in the church, where he was seized with 
a violent inflammation in the stomach. 
His natural intrepidity did not forsake 
him; and his last conversation with his 
friends was concerning the happines re- 
served for good men in a future life. On 
the morning of the 12th of February 
1546, being awakened from a sound sleep 
by his disorder, and perceiving his end 
approaching, he commended his spirit 
into the hands of God, and quietely de- 
parted this life at the age of sixty-three. 
He did not forget his cause even in his 
dying moments, but admonished those 
about him to pray to God for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel; “because” said he, 
“thecouncil of Trent, which has sat once 
or twice, and the pope will devise strange 
things against it.” Immediately after 
his decease, the body was put into a 
leaden coffin, and carried with funeral 
pomp tothe church at Ejisleben, when 
Dr. Jones preached a sermon on the oc- 
casion. The earls of Mansfeldt requested 
that his body might be interred in their 
territories ; but the elector of Saxony insis- 
ted on his being brought back to Wittem-. 
burg, which was accordingly done, and he 


4 was buried there with greater pomp tham 
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on shore, and subsisting chiefly on the 
fruits of the country, contributed very 
much to his recovery. But when the 
ship arrived at Batavia two months after, 
his health was ina very declining state, 
having a bilious disorder for which he ob- 
stinately refused to take any medicines. 
Before he landed, he was quite lifeless, 
and extremely dejected, but he no sooner 
entered the town than he seemed to be 
animated with a new soul. The houses, 
carriages, streets, people, and a multipli- 
city of other objects, ali new, which rush- 
ed upon him at once, produced an effect 
like the sudden and secret power that is 
imagined of facination. The Otaheitian 
boy, his attendant, expressed his wonder 
and delight in the most extravagant man- 


ner; he danced along the streets in a kind | 


of ecstacy, examining every object with a 
restless and eager curiosity. One of the 


first things which Tupia remarked, was | 


the various dresses of the passing multi- 


tude, conceriuing which he made many in- 
guiries; and when he was told that in, 
this place, where people of many differ-_ 
ent nations were assembled, every one | 
wore the habit of his own country, he de- 


sired that he might conform to the cus- 
tom, and appear in that of Otaheite. He 
had not been above a weck cn shore, be- 
fore the baneful influence of the climate 
had operated powerfully on his shatter- 
ed constitution. After the flow of spirits 
which the novelties of the place produced 


on his first landing, he sunk on a sudden, | 


and grew every day worse and worse ; 


Tayeto too was seized with an infamma- | 


tion on hislungs. A tent was pitched for 
him on the least baneful spot of this pes- 
tiferous island, where both sea and land 
breezes blew directly upon him, and he 


expressed great satisfaction in his situa- + 
tion. Mr. Banks, although in a very bro- | 


ken state of health, attended on him with 
the utmost solicitude. In about ten days 
afterward the poor Indian boy Tayeto 
dicd, and Tupia sunk at once with the 


loss of him, and survived him only a day | 


or two, for he loved him with the tender- 
ness ofaparent. /lawkesworth, Vol. II. 
fr. 216. 715, et seg. They had 
both made great progress in the English 
language, in which they were greatly as- 
sisted by Mr. Greene, tho astronomer, 


When Tayeto was seized with the fatal 
disorder, as if certain of his approaching 
dissolution, he frequently said to those 
about him, ‘yau mate oee, ‘my friends, | 
am dying.’ He took any medicines that 
were offered to him ; but Tupia gave him- 
self up to grief, regretting, with extreme 
bitterness of heart, that he had left his 
native country. 


He to his country turn’d with restless 


pain, 
And dragg’d at each remove a length’ned 
chain. 


“ When he heard of Tayeto’s death he 
was quite inconsolable, frequently crying 
out,'Tayeto! Tayeto! They were both 
buried in the island of Eadam. Sidney 
Parkinson, fi. 182. Such was the much 


to be regretted end of this intelligent and 
friendly Indian.” 
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From Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
MARTIN LUTHER—(Continued.) 


In 1535 the new pope Paul III, was ap- 
plied to for a general council ; and in the 
hope of preventing it, he appointed Man- 


| tua as the proper place. ‘Lo this some of 


| the Catholic sovereigns, and all the Ger- 
| man Protestants, strongly objected ; being 
fully persuaded that, in such a council, 
nothing would be concluded but what 


‘| would be agreeable to the sentiments and 
ambition of the pontiff; and they demanded 
the performance of the Emperor’s pro- 


Germany. At the same time that they 
| might not be taken by surprise, they de- 
' sired Luther to draw up a summary of 
' their doctrine, in order to present it to 
the assembled bishops, if it should be re= 
quired of them. This summary, which 
was distinguished by the name of “The 
articles of Smalcade,” from the place at 
which they were assembled, is generally 
joined with the creeds and confessions of 
| the Lutheran church. While our reform- 
| er was busily engaged in this work, he 
was seized with a grievous and very 
} painful disease called the stone and ob- 
struction of the urine, which continued se 
! long as to give his friends serious appres 
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hensions for his life. In the midst of his 
agonies, and after eleven days’ torture, 
without the smallest relief, he set out, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, on 
his return home. The motion of the car- 
riage, which was expected would prove 
fatal to him, was the cause of removing 
the evil under which he was labouring. 
In the year 1538, as the general assembly 
seemed impracticable, the pope, that he 
might not seem to neglect that degree of 
reformation which was unquestionably 
within his power, deputed a certain num- 
ber of cardinals and bishops, with full au- 
thority, to inquire into the abuses and 
corruptions of the Roman court, and to 
propose the most effectual method of re- 
moving them. It was intended to do as 
little as possible; still a multitude of enor- 
mities were unveiled, an account of which 
was soon transmitted into Germany, 
much to the satisfaction of the Protestants 
there. This investigation partial as it 
was, proved the necessity of a reformation 
in the head as well as the members of 
the church ; and it even pointed out many 
of the corruptions, against which Luther 
had remonstrated with the greatest ve- 
hemence. It was however, intended only 
as a farce, and as such Luther treated it; 
and to ridicucle it more strongly, he 
caused a caricature to be drawn, in which 
was represented the pope seated on a 
high throne, some cardinals about him 
with foxes’ tails, with which they were 
brushing off the dust on all sides. Luther 
published about the same time, “ A Con- 
futation of the pretended Grant of Con- 
stantine to Sylvester, bishop of Rome ; 
and also letters of John Huss, written 
from his Prison at Constance, to the Bo- 
hemians.” On the death of George, duke 
of Saxony, the succession devolved on his 
brother Henry, who was zealously attach- 
ed to the Protestent religion, and who, 
notwithstanding a clause in his brother’s 
will, by which he bequeathed all his ter- 
ritories to the emperor and the king of 
the Romans, should Henry make an at- 
tempt to introduce innovations, immedi- 
ately invited Luther and some other Prot- 
estant divines to Leipsic. By their aid 
and advice he quickly overturned the 
whole system of Popish rites and doc- 
trines, and established the full exercise of 


| the reformed religion, with the universal 
applause of his subjects, who had long 
wished for this change. By this revolu- 
tion, the whole of Saxony was brought 
within the Protestant pale. 


Luther was incessantly employed, till 
his death, in promoting the cause of which 
he was the great founder. In the year 
1546, he, in company with Melancthon, 
paid a visit to his own country, which he 
had not seen for years, and he returned 
in safety ; but ina short time after he was 
called thither by the earls of Mansfeldt, 
to compose some differences which had 
arisen about their boundaries. Though 


he had not been accustomed to such kind 
of business, yet he would not refuse the 


service which he might be able to render 
by his advice and authority. On this 
occasion he met with a splendid recep- 
tion, used his best endeavours to settle 
the matters in dispute, and sometimes 
officiated in the church; but the state of 
his health was so precarious, that it was 
feared every great effort would prove fa- 
talto him. His last public service was 
in the church, where he was seized with 
a violent inflammation in the stomach. 
His natural intrepidity did not forsake 
him; and his last conversation with his 
friends was concerning the happines re- 
served for good men in a future life. On 
the morning of the 12th of February 
1546, being awakened from a sound sleep 
by his disorder, and perceiving his end 
approaching, he commended his spirit 
into the hands of God, and quietely de- 
parted this life at the age of sixty-three. 
He did not forget his cause even in his 
dying moments, but admonished those 
about him to pray to God for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel; “because” said he, 
“thecouncil of Trent, which has sat once 
or twice, and the pope will devise strange 
things against it.’ Immediately after 
his decease, the body was put into a 
leaden coffin, and carried with funeral 
pomp tothe church at Eisleben, when 
Dr. Jones preached a sermon on the oc- 
casion. The earls of Mansfeldt requested 
that his body might be interred in their 
territories ; but the elector of Saxony insis- 
ted on his being brought back to Wittem-. 
burg, which was accordingly done, and he 


4 was buried there with greater pomp tham 
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had been known to have accompanied the 
funeral of any private man. Princes earls, 
nobies, and students without number, at- 
tended the procession, and Melancthon 
delivered a funeral discourse. He left 
several children by his wife Catharine de 
Bore. Innumerable were the calumnies 
invented by his enemies respecting his 
death, his principles, and his conduct, 
which it is needless for us to repeat, as 
they have been amply refuted by the 
most respectable historians. The zeal 
and madness of the Papists against their 
formidable antagonist, who had shaken to 
the foundation the pillars of their faith, 
did not cease with his death. They ur- 
ged the emperor Charles V, while with 
his army at Wittemburg, to cause the 
monument erected to his memory to be 
demolished, and his bones to be dug up 
and burnt with every indignity ; but the 
mind of Charles was superior to such 
childish and malignant acts, and he in- 
stantly forbade that any insult should be 
offered to his tomb, or his remains upon 
pain of death. “I have,” said the empe- 
ror, “nothing father to do with Luther: 
he is henceforth subject to another judge, 


whose jurisdiction it is not lawful for me 
tousurp. Know,that I make not war with 


the dead, but with the living, who are 
still in arms against me.” We cannot 
bring this article to a close, without refer- 
ring to the testimonies of the learned and 
the wise respecting the character of Lu- 
ther, who introduced into the world, 
a new and most important era, and 
whose name can never be iorgotten while 
any thing of principle remains that is de- 
serving cf remembrance. It must not be 
overlooked, that the grand and leading 
doctrines of Lutheranism, and that on 
which the permanent foundation of the 
reformed religion was laid, is the right of 
private judgment in. matters of religion. 
To this, as we have seen, he was at all 
times ready to devote his talents, his 
character, and his life; and says the bio- 
grapher of Leo X, “the great and im- 
perishable merit of the reformer consists 
in his having demonstrated it by such ar- 
guments, as neither the efforts of his ad- 
versaries, nor his own subsequent conduct, 
have been able either to confute or inva- 


tidate.” in passing judgment upon the Hl 


characters of men, says Robertson, we 
ought to try them by the principles and 
maxims of their own age, and not by 
those of another: for although virtue and 
vice are at all times the same, manners 
and customsare continually varying. Some 
parts of Luther’s behaviour, which to us 
appear most culpable gave no disgust to 
his contemporaries. It was even by some 
of those qualities, which we are now apt 
to blame, that he was fitted for accom- 
plishing the great work in which he em- 
barked. 4 

Luther himself was sensible ot defects, . 
which he pathetically acknowledges in an 
address to the reader of his works: 
“I intreat you,” says he,“ to read my 
writings with cool consideration, and even 
with much pity. I wish you to know 
that when I began the affair of indulgen- 
ces, I was a monk, and a most mad papist.. 
So intoxicated was I and drenched in 
papal dogmas, thatI would have been 
most ready at all times to murder, or as- 
sist in murdering, any person who should 
utter a syllable against the pope. I was 
always earnest in defending doctrines I 
professed. I went seriously*to work, as 
one who had a horrible dread of the 
day of judgment and who from his in- 
most soul, was anxious for salvation. You 
will find, therefore, in my earliest writings, 
with how much humility, on many occa- 
sions, I gave up considerable points to 
the pope, which I now detest as blasphe- 
mous and abominable in the highest de- 
gree. This error my slanderers may 
call inconsistency ; but you my pious rea- 
ders, will have the kindness to make some 
allowance on account of the times, and 
my own inexperience. I stood absolutely 
alone at first, and certainly was very un- 
learned and very unfit to undertake mat- 
ters of so vast importance. It was by 
accident, not willingly or by design, that 
I fell into those violent disputes. God is 
my witness.” 

“* Martin Luther, resenting an affront 
put on his order, began to preach against 
abuses in the sale of indulgences, and be- 
ing naturally of a fiery temper, and pro- 
voked by opposition, he proceeded even 
to decry indulgences themselves, and was 
thence carried, by the heat of dispute, to 
question the authority of the pope. Still, 


MISCELLANTIA. {27 


as he enlarged his reading, in order to 
support these tenets, he discovered some 
new abuse orerrorsinthe church of Rome, 
and finding his opinions greedily hearken- 
ed to, he promulgated them by writing, 
discourse, sermons, conference, and dai- 
ly increased the number of his disciples. 
All Saxony, all Germany, all Europe were 
in a little time filled with the voice of this 
daring innovator ; and men, roused from 
the lethargy in which they had so long 
slept, began to call in question the most 
ancient and received opinions. The elec- 
tor of Saxony, favourable to Luther’s doc- 
trine protected him from the violence of 
the papal jurisdiction: the republic of Zu- 
rich even reformed their church accord- 
ing to the new model: many sovereigns 
of the empire, and the imperial edict it- 
self, shewed a favourable disposition to- 
wards it: and Luther, a man naturally 
inflexible, vehement, and opinionative, was 
become incapable, either from promises 
of advancement or terrors of severity, to 
relinquish a sect of which he himself was 
the founder, and which brought him a 
glory superior to all others, the glory of 
dictating the religious faith and principles 
of multitudes.’ ” 


MISCELLANIA. 
Doctors and Ministers Licenses. 

“It is thought that certain gentlemen 
of the medical profession in Boston and 
its vicinity, are about preparing a petition 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing fora law making it an indictable of- 
fence, for any one to receive fees for medi- 
cal advice, unless he shall have received 
the degree of doctor of medicine. The 
editor of the Boston Patriot is apprehen- 
sive that if so much is done for the M. 
D.’s, something equivalent will be de- 
manded by the D. D.’s, and he enquires 
*who licensed St. Paul, who licensed 
Hypocrates??—Now we do not remem- 
ber who, or what college licensed Hypo- 
crates—but for St. Paul’s having received 
his degrees we can vouch. It was a 
splendid commencement—early licenti- 
ates in Christian practice were assembled 
ithe broad light of day, end the great 


licenser of preaching handed the new 
graduate his diploma in an expression of 
glory that caused the attentive auditors 
to fall upon their faces. We have seen 
several copies of this diploma, together 
with an account of the whole ceremony of 
licensing St. Paul, and we can assure the 
editors of the Boston Patriot that we have 
never known any reason for doubting 
their authority. 

“We know moreover, referring to the 
same journals of acts, that certain of these 
early licentiates refused to sanction the 


‘practice of particular persons who had 


not studied in the same school with him 
—there was one Simon (a sorcerer) who 
applied and was refused.”—JU. S. Gaz. 


“Tt is asserted that the greatest char- 
acters the world has known, have arisen 
from an obscure -origin.. The following 
list in proof .of this assertion might be 
greatly enlarged, and particularly by 
those who have been or now are eminent 
in the United States. Demosthenes was 
the son of a forgeman—Virgil of a baker 
—Horace of a freeman—lheophastrus 
of an old clothes-man—Rosseau, the poet, 
of a shoemaker—Rollin, the historian, of 
a cutler—Massillon, of a tanner—James 
Cook, of a very indigent peasant—Shak- 
speare of very poor parents—Benjamin 

ranklin of a tallow-chandler, and him- 
self a printer—James Monroe was the 
son of a mason—Rittenhouse wasa gold- 
smith. 

“Here is encouragement for y 
men of genius. Through the means o 
industry, perseverence, and good habits, 
every obstacle to the road of fame and 
usefulness has often been surmounted. If 
a young man of talents resolves to be 
eminent, and pursues the requisite course, 
he will become eminent.” 


“ Slave Trade—The traffic in human 
flesh seems to be still prosecuted with ac- 
tivity on the Coast of Africa. It is said 
that a Brazilian vessel of war has taken 
into Rio Janeiro an English and French 
vessel, for a breach of the slave trace 
laws. The English vessel was a prize to 


the Redwing sloop of war, which she had | 


captured with slaves on board, in the riv« 
er Wyddah, on the Coast of Africa, on 
board of which she put her second Lieu- 
tenant and some men, and, as a matter of 
course, took her papers on board the Red- 
wing. The Brazillian vessel falling in 
with her, made a prize of her, on the plea 


of want of papers, and is actually carrying 
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on a prosecution against all on board as 

irates! ‘The matter has been taken up 

y Lord Ponsonby. The French vessel 

is a schooner taken at Porto Cabinda, 

without papers, but the master states he 

was bound from Nantes to Martinique.” 
Nat. Intel. 


“Tf all who have not any information of 
the outward appearance of the Saviour 
are excluded from the benefit of his com- 
ing, whence have the Aborigines of North 
America the ideas they entertain of their 
Creator, who they term the Great Spirit, 
and to whom they ascribe the good things 
they enjoy ? and whence their annual cus- 
tom of invoking Him for favourable sea- 
sons, and rendering thanksgiving for the 
fruits of the earth? Certainly invocation 
and thanksgiving imply a beliefin a gov- 
erning power; and how can any human 
mind have such a conception, indepen- 
dently of divine light and influence ?” 

Dillwyn 


From the Museum of Foreign Literature 
EMBLEMS. 


There is a freshness in the air, 
A brightness in the sky, 
As if a new born sun was there, 
Just seraph throned on high ; 
And birds, and flowers, and mountain- 
streams, 
Rejoicing in his infant beams, 
Are glad as if the Winter’s breath, 
Had never blown the blast of death. 


Softly along the silent sea 
The light-wing’d breezes creep, 
So slow, so calm, so tranquilly, 
They lull the waves asleep ; 
And, oh! as gladly on the tide 
Yon lofty vessels seems to ride, 
As if the calmy-heaving sail 
Had never met a sterner gale. 


And in a small, sweet covert nigh, 

Her own voung hands have made, 
A rosy girl hath laughingly 

Her infant brother laid ; 
And made of fresh Spring flowers his bed, 
And over him her veil hath spread, 
With looks as if for ever there 
His form should bloom as young and fair. 


And shall these pass away, and be 
“A wreck of what they were— 


Shall birds, and flewers, and earth and 


sea, 

And you proud ship, and boy so fair, 
Be blasted with the tempest’s rage, 
Or worn with poverty and age, 

Till all of life and hope shall seem 
A heart-deceiving, feverish dream ? 


Yes !—and tis but few years we need; 
With retrospective eye, 


In their repeated tale to read 


Our own home’s history ; ‘ 
We know their end—to us, to all— 
They are but blossoms, and they fall ; 
But yet young life, the sun, the flowers, 
Are sweet as they were always ours; 


For they are emblems to the heart 
Of things it cannot see— 
Emblems which have their counterpart 
In heaven’s eternity ; 
And though their life be short, or done 
With our last hours and setting sun, 
They are, within their moment’s flight, 
What there shall be forever bright! 
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